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THE Second World War is drawing to its bitter and 
bloody end, and we face the future with uneasiness 
and apprehension. Upon what can we rest our faith? 
In what can we place our trust? 

One answer is Edueation. Edueate for Democracy 
at home and re-edueate for Democracy abroad—in 
ermany, Italy, and Japan. “Education is our only 
salvation in a postwar world,” we are told. It is a 
simple formula and a simple faith. But is it realistic? 

The eminent anthropologist, Clark Wissler, looking 
at our civilization as he would at other cultures of 
mankind—of the Blackfoot Indians, the Bantu tribes 
of Africa, or the aborigines of Australia—finds that a 
faith in education and in its efficacy to cure all ills is 
a characteristic trait of our culture. “The fact is,” 
he says, “that we seek to solve every difficulty by edu- 
cation. .. . No matter what it may be, the combating 
of disease, the inauguration of a new public service, 
the appreciation of art, dress reform, or anything of 
that kind, we look to education to make it universal 
and popular.” Our faith in education has, in fact, 
become our religion, as Dr, Wissler sees it: 


Our culture is characterized by an overruling belief in 
something we call education—a kind of mechanism to 
Propitiate the intent of nature in the manifestation of 
tulture. Our implicit faith that this formula, or method, 
1*“Man and Culture,’’ New York, 1923. Our quota- 


tions, by permission of the publisher, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., are from pp. 8-10. 


EDUCATION: AMERICA’S MAGIC 


By 
LESLIE A. WHITE 


PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


will cause this purpose to be more happily fulfilled, is our 
real religion. 


And do not edueators tell us that education is our 
“salvation” ? 

Dr. Wissler compares our education formula with 
the magical formulas of primitive tribes: 


We often find among peoples we choose to call less 
civilized, a class of men whom we designate as shamans, 
medicinemen, conjurors, ete. . . . Where such men flour- 
ish they are called upon whenever the course of events 
goes wrong, sickness, famine, love, war, no matter what 
the nature of the trouble may be, and they always proceed 
in one way: 1.e., recite or demonstrate a formula of some 
kind. They may sing it, they may dance it, or they may 
merely act it out—no matter, the idea is that if you go 
through with the correct formula the forces of nature 
will right the wrong. . . . In every culture formulae are 
used to propitiate nature in whatever form of gods or 
powers she is conceived, and .. . cultures differ not in 
this, for so far they are all alike, but as to the kinds of 
formulae into which they put their faith. Our great 
formula for bringing about the realization of our leading 
ideals is education. ...It is a kind of grand over- 
formula by which we hope to perpetuate and perfect our 
culture... . 


The faith of primitive man in his formulas and 
rituals, his medicinemen and conjurors, was not shaken 
by a perpetual repetition of the ills they were sup- 
posed to prevent or cure. Lack of success did not 
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prove to him that his formulas and rituals were ineffi- 
cacious; it only convinced him that he needed more 
and better magic. And we who look to education for 
our “salvation” are not shaken in our faith by the 
spectacle of tragedy piled upon disaster. What we 
need, we say, is more education. 

To primitive man, magie was a means, available to 
mankind, to exert influence upon the external world 
and so to shape it to his needs and desires. We think 
of education as an instrument with which we ean 
transform society and mould it to our will. But edu- 
vation is not a foree or instrument outside of society, 
but a process within it. It is, so to speak, a physio- 
logic process of the social organism. Education is a 
means employed by society in carrying on its own 
activities, in striving for its own objectives. Thus, 
during peacetime, society educates for peace, but when 
the nation is at war, it educates for war. In times of 
munitions-makers are “Merchants of Death”; 
in wartime, “Victory is Their Business.” In peace- 
time, He is the Prince of Peace, but when war comes 
it’s “Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition.” It 
therefore, to think of 
Edu- 
‘ation is a symptom of society, not its cause. No one 
has stated the relationship between education and so- 
the great French social scientist, 


peace, 


is unrealistic in the extreme, 
education reforming society from the outside. 


ciety better than 
Emile Durkheim :? 

But this is to attribute to education a power which it 
does not possess. It is only the image, the reflection of 
Education imitates society and reproduces it in 
Education is 


society. 
abridged form, but it does not create it. 


PORTRAIT OF A LIBERAL STUDENT 


A COLLEGE administrator living among students year 
after year comes to recognize some as liberals, others 
as radicals, others as conservatives. Granted there are 
deviations from the types. Granted there are some 
students who defy classification and others who do not 
deserve it. Yet, as generations of college youth come 
and go, the administrator who talks and works with 
them receives a different impression than does the per- 
son who knows an occasional few students in one or 
two generations. Although generalizations about in- 
dividuals are dangerous, within certain limits a picture 
can be painted which gives a general impression of a 
The administrator, skilled in personnel under- 
on student 


type. 
standings, finds it interesting to ponder 
groupings and to watch his own development in under- 
standing and insight through the years. The distine- 


tive features which so clearly differentiate the liberal 


2 Translated from ‘‘Le Suicide,’’ Paris, 1897, pp. 


427-28. 
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healthy when the nation itself is in a healthy state, but, 
not having the power of self modification, it becomes Cor- 
rupted when the nation decays. If the moral miliey a 
it is experienced by the teachers themselves is corrupt, 
they cannot fail to be affected by it; how then can they 
impress upon those whom they train an outlook that dif. 
fers from the one that they have received? Each gep. 
eration is brought up by the previous generation and jt 
is necessary therefore to reform the latter if it is to jm. 
prove the one which follows it. We go around in circles, 
At long intervals it may well happen that someone may 
come along whose ideas and aspirations are in advance 
of those of his contemporaries, but the moral constitution 
of a people is not made over by these isolated individuals, 
No doubt it pleases us to believe that one eloquent voice 
is sufficient to transform the social fabric as if by magic, 
but, here as elsewhere, something is not produced from 
nothing. The strongest wills cannot create out of noth. 
ing forces which do not exist, and failures in experience 
always come to dispel these easy illusions. Besides, even 
though a pedagogical system could succeed by an incom. 
prehensible miracle in establishing itself in antagonism 
to the social system, it would have no effect by reason of 
this very antagonism. If the collective organization 
(society) is maintained from which the moral state that 
one wishes to combat is derived, then the child cannot 
fail to be influenced by it from the moment he comes into 
contact with it. The artificial milieu of the school can 
only protect him for a time and then but feebly. In 
real world takes greater hold of ain, 
Thus education 


proportion as the 
it will destroy the work of the educator. 
cannot reform itself unless society itself is reformed. 
And in order to do that we must go to the causes of the 
malady from which it suffers. 


By 
RUTH CALDWELL WRIGHT 
DEAN OF STUDENTS, CITY COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK 


from his fellow students are often the very character- 
istics which in their effects challenge the ability of the 
college administrator. 

What then is a liberal college student? First, let us 
discuss what he is not. The genuine liberal does not 
hold membership in the Communist party although 
shortsighted observers, unable or unwilling to strive 
for precision in making fine distinctions, eagerly cate- 
gorize him as a “left-wing” member. When cautioned 
that such membership might be diffieult to prove, the 
careless resort to the familiar epithet, “Fellow-trav- 
eler.” In reality, the liberal, as he is known and 
understood by his college friends, could not justly be 
termed a fellow-traveler of the Communist group. 
The student who is a genuine liberal is not a con 
tinuing member of the conservative group. Whe 
the conservatives rise in righteous indignation be 
‘ause the leftists have sharpened an issue, the libere! 
tends to find the thinking of the leaders of the right 
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.s incompatible with his own ideology as he finds that 
of the majority of their apathetic followers. 

Finally, it should be said that the liberal is not a 
frustrated intellectual “gone wrong.” It is obvious 
hat his initiative has been curbed and that he has 
jad setbacks and discouragements, but he has proved 
himself not to be the frustrated person who has lost 
jirection. Indeed he has enough of what the psy- 
chologists call compensations to enjoy considerable 
notional maturity and balance. Many times his 
glection of substitute satisfactions means wholesome 
srowth both for him and for the cause he espouses 
at that time. 

The interests of the liberal student are as catholic 
ys his time allows. One of the deepest of his concerns 
is for the perpetuation and broadening of students’ 
rights. He believes that students’ rights in decisions 
affecting the college community should be in rough 
proportion to the number of students in this demo- 
watic community. Acknowledging the necessity of 
recognizing the maturity and experience of faculty 
and staff members, he nevertheless affirms that their 
value is in making their influence felt at the council 
table in demoeratie processes. The liberal feels that 
the faculty man thereby has a chance to test his pow- 
es as a college teacher and group counselor. The 
sage of the classroom may well make a creditable 
wntribution to the town meeting which is called to 
discuss a change in curriculum or in institutional 
policy. The liberal student feels that no institution of 
higher learning can lay claim to being truly democra- 
tic unless there are student representatives on major 
As for the responsibilities which are 
wncomitants to such rights as he claims, he would 


committees. 


where issues are discussed, where leadership is devel- 
oped, and where those who have demonstrated their 
ability are allowed to accept certain tasks. 

As for the etiology of the liberal, his development 
‘rom early childhood is marked by the necessity of 
waking serious choices. Especially during high- 
school days was he obliged to take a stand on con- 
troversial issues. Often it happened that the boy 
le admired most proved to be the son of an ardent 
Communist and that visits in his friend’s home proved 
to be stimulating but disturbing. Out of the crucible 
of conflicting personalities and causes was refined this 
student, a process which meant that for some years 
le was the victim of great indecisions. Yet he con- 
tinued to attend meetings and to hear political dis- 
tussions. Now, as a college student, he has weighed 


‘ll sides and finds himself unique and often quite 
alone, 











This student is an individualist by choice. He con- 
‘asts the smug satisfactions of the right with the 
‘ternal opposition-to-the-status-quo of the left. He 
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resents the regimentation to which those who have ac- 
cepted left-wing affiliation are subjected. When they 
cannot take a position until they have consulted their 
older, more experienced, radical friends, he becomes 
impatient. Yet he is equally intolerant of the right- 
ists, whose placidity he often challenges. He con- 
siders that, as they read their papers, they seem to 
miss the burning disparities between the “haves” and 
the “have-nots.” Thus the liberal is conscientiously 
incapable of a permanent alliance with either left or 
right. 

The liberal student has a happy faculty of finding 
his edueation everywhere. In the classroom his teach- 
ers know him as the earnest questioner who tries to 
understand why. In a social-science class he points 
the thinking toward a current problem and then 
weighs the contrasting positions as he makes his per- 
When he is in a debating or extempo- 
raneous-speaking class, he glories in the opportunity 
to reveal his position on a subject which may be sur- 
prising or shocking to the class. 


sonal choice. 


As for extracurricular activities, such a terminology 
is a misnomer to the liberal because these activities 
are as essential to him as is his classroom work. When 
he is a representative in student government, he is 
destined to foster petitions to the trustees and to 
the fatulty. He aspires to leadership because of his 
keen interest in the dynamic political structure on 
the campus. When he is elected to a position of 
responsibility, he knows the currents which underlie 
many disagreements. If he is on the student news- 
paper words are his weapons. What if he gives a 
slightly sensational coloring to a certain situation? 
His is the Cause. Seeing issues clearly, he tends to 
be dramatie in condemning situations which college 
administrations have long since recognized as unfor- 
tunate but have been forced to accept. 

Wise personnel officers will find the liberal student 
paradoxical at times. They learn to acknowledge his 
competence and to utilize his unusual leadership abili- 
ties. 

When the liberal has emerged as a genuine leader 
among students, he is often a utilitarian. By dint of 
being friendly to all, though not wholly accepting the 
position of any one group, he grooms himself as a 
strategist. He is almost evangelistic in his devotion 
to the rights of all, including those with whom he 
disagrees. His duty to hunt the truth may be mis- 
understood, but he cannot accept a professor’s state- 
ments as anything but tentative until he has satisfied 
himself as to their truth. 

To outsiders, the liberal student will always appear 
a bit puzzling. Just when the position he can be 


expected to take seems crystal-clear, he baffles the 
onlooker by siding with the opposition. 


This char- 
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acteristic of political legerdemain is the quintessence 
of a strategy which is essential, in his opinion. He 
feels a responsibility for maintaining his position as 
the only tenable one in a student world where vested 
conservative interests compete with regimented radi- 
cal fanatics. 

The liberal has often been ineffectually handled by 
college administrators, largely because he has been 


chia +o oe 
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misunderstood. Yet he remains the monument to ey. 
cation in a democracy. His genius, his vitality, i, 
youthful energy, his idealism offer an unbounded yp. 
source for the modern college. Either he develops 
and provides able leadership, or he leaves college with 
an unutilized potential competence which must await 
a more fertile soil than the college in which to con, 
to fruition. 





“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” WILL MOVE TO 
NEW QUARTERS 

SCHOOL AND Society is glad to announce that 
Columbia University has generously granted to the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., the 
use of offices in a building owned by the university 
at the corner of Amsterdam Avenue and West 60th 
Street, New York City. Beginning June 16, the ad- 
dress of the society and its journal will be 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 


THE NEA’S INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS IN THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“CERTAIN PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN THE CHICAGO 
PuBLic ScHOOLS” is the title of a report by the NEA 
National Committee for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, promised for publication early in 
June. Donald DuShane, secretary of the committee, 
has been so good as to send to ScHOOL AND Society 
an advanced proof of the report. 

The investigation was undertaken in October, 1944, 
at the request of educational and civie organizations 
of Chicago. The sub-committee in charge of the in- 
quiry comprised: Mark A. May, director, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University; Orville C. Pratt, 
former superintendent of schools, Spokane (Wash.), 
and a former president, NEA; Virginia Kinnaird, 
classroom teacher, Fort Wayne (Ind.), a member of 
the Indiana State Board of Education; and Dr. Du- 
Shane. Harold M. Perry, State Teachers College 
(New Britain, Conn.) assisted in gathering data in 
Chicago. The committee reports its regret that the 
investigation was obliged to proceed without the co- 
operation of the Chicago school authorities. 

Conditions alleged to have developed at the Chicago 
Teachers College, especially charges of unjust treat- 
ment of staff members and alleged efforts on the part 
of the authorities arbitrarily to control the educa- 
tional policies of the college without reference to fac- 
ulty judgment, were especially significant objectives 
in the investigation. Other matters, however, came 
within the purview of the committee; for example, 
charges of nepotism and other irregularities in making 







































appointments to various positions in the school sys. 
tem; charges that teachers and principals have been 
“intimidated” into compliance with the personal wishes 
of the superintendent and of certain members of the 
Board of Education; and suggestions of financia| 
irregularities—for example, in school-building con. 
struction. 

The committee records its “general findings” in part 
as follows: 

At the conclusion of its investigation, the committee js 
convinced that many injurious personnel practices, con- 
plained of by teachers, parents, and civic bodies, exist and 
to a considerable extent have lowered the morale and 
effectiveness of the school system. If allowed to continue, 
these practices will cause a progressive degeneration of 
the Chicago schools which will mark and handicap them 
for many years. 

In spite, however, of the injuries done to the schools 
by the present management, the educational basis of the 
Chicago schools is still sound. This is due primarily to the 
fact that a great majority of the teachers are well pre- 
pared and are conscientiously devoting themselves to the 
welfare of the children under their charge, although some- 
times under very great handicaps, and that a majority of 
the principals are conscientiously attempting to administer 
their schools in the best interests of their students. ... 

The intimidation and punishment of capable, independent 
teachers who are unwilling to submit to domination, the 
insistence upon blind loyalty to the administration rather 
than upon loyalty to the children and the cause of edu: 
cation, attempts to dominate or to divide teacher organi- 
zations, the use of transfers to punish some individuals 
and intimidate others, the dependence upon domination of 
teachers rather than upon leadership and integrity to 
secure necessary teacher unity and compliance—these and 
other undesirable personnel practices are prevalent in the 
Chicago schools and should not be allowed to continue. 


THE ANNUAL NORTH CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

THE annual North Central Institute of International 
Relations will be held at Antioch College (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio), July 2-12. The theme of the inst 
tute’s sessions will be “Conditions for Enduring 
Peace.” 
Primarily for the education of teachers, ministers, 
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students, and civie leaders, but open to all, the insti- 
tute will present a staff of 30 widely known authorities 
representing many points of view and many coun- 
tries. Several members of the staff will have at- 
ended the San Francisco Conference as official ad- 
yisers or reporters. 

Among the leaders will be: Joseph R. Ball, U. S. 
Senator from Minnesota; Jerome Davis, author and 
errespondent; Kermit Eby, director of research, 
¢10; Jay Franklin, Washington (D. C.) columnist; 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, professor of sociology, New 
York University; T. Z. Koo, Chinese world figure; 
Rayford W. Logan, author and editor; the Reverend 
Kirby Page, author and minister; and Bertram Wolfe, 
author. 

Announcements giving the full program and in- 
formation are obtainable from the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, Antioch College. 


‘THE HUGEST TASK OF REFORMING MASS 
PSYCHOLOGY IN HISTORY” 

Iv a newseast, May 24, Howard K. Smith, CBS 
errespondent at SHQ, Paris, reported that the re- 
education of the German people is regarded by the 
uilitary authorities as both the most important and 
the most difficult problem facing the forces of oceu- 
pation. Characterizing it as “the hugest task of re- 
forming mass psychology in history,” Mr. Smith out- 
lined briefly the steps that have been taken or are 
about to be taken toward a solution of the problem. 
These are, chiefly, (1) a strict control of the radio 
and the press, with broadcasts and newspapers limited 
toa bare presentation of facts without editorial com- 
ment, and (2) the reopening of elementary schools 
with non-Nazi teachers and with textbooks, some of 
which are hasty revisions of those used under the 
Weimar Republic. No attempt will be made, it seems, 
to contiseate Nazi books now in German homes. In- 
deed, one authority was quoted as saying that “Mein 
Kampf” and similar documents should be made “re- 
quired reading” for a long time to come in order to 
impress the German people with the enormity of their 
‘rimes—thus utilizing toward their re-education what 
night be termed Nazi propaganda in reverse. 

One of the most important lessons foreed home by 
the war is the tremendous potential inherent in nur- 
ture as contrasted with nature. What persons are 
taught to believe, especially in childhood and youth, 
is the fundamental factor that determines the collec- 
lve decisions and the collective behavior of large 


population groups. The term, “ideologies,” as con- 


hoting these aequired beliefs bids fair to be among 
the “first thousand” in future revisions of the Thorn- 
like word lists, so widely current has it become, so 
‘lear-cut and so fundamentally significant are the 
‘ases that it covers. 
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It is, of course, educational influences of one sort or 
another that are responsible for ideologies. Again 
one may venture a mild expression of wonder that 
education has been excluded from the agenda of the 
San Francisco Conference.—W. C. B. 


THE SULLIVAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
FELLOWSHIPS AT TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 

E1gut library fellowships for the Sullivan Memorial 
Library have been established by Temple University 
(Philadelphia) and will be made available “on a com- 
petitive basis to all except members of the senior class, 
beginning July 1.” They have been created for the 
“purpose of interesting more students in library 
work.” 

Among the many opportunities offered by the fellow- 
ships, in addition to the monthly salary, is the position as 
a junior member on the library staff. The selected 
students will receive intensive training augmented by 
varied experience in all phases of library work which 
will aid immeasurably in their becoming professional 
librarians. 


In making the appointments, the staff will base 
their final decisions on the grade made in the entrance 
examinations, the grades made at the university, and 
“on the strength of the impressions gathered at the 
personal interview which will be granted each 
applicant.” 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
IN VERMONT 

THE recently adjourned legislature of Vermont has 
to its eredit some important increments of educational 
progress that have been brought to the attention of 
ScHoo, anp Society by Alfred D. Simpson, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Graduate School of Edu- 
eation, Harvard University. 

State aid for local schools, which in 1935 amounted 
to $700,000 and during the year now ending to 
$838,000, will be increased next year to $1,240,000. 
The minimum-salary law was amended to provide a 
minimum of $1,000 for teachers in one-room rural 
schools. While this is less than many, if not most, 
of the school districts have been paying, it is signifi- 
cant in that it replaces a legal minimum of only $560. 
Compulsory school attendance will hereafter begin at 
seven years of age instead of eight. The legislature 
also passed an act authorizing the formation of con- 
solidated high-school districts, although it did not 
provide an appropriation to aid in the development 
of high schools for such districts. 

Among the postwar developments now being planned 
for are an expansion of public-school plants and leg- 
islation that will place the upper limit of compulsory 
school attendance at age eighteen. 
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Professor Simpson, who is a Vermonter by birth, 
was a member of the commission the recommendations 
of which initiated in 1935 the movement in the state 
for equalization of educational opportunities. In his 
judgment, the recent progress in Vermont education 
should be attributed largely to the effective leadership 
of Ralph E. Noble, state commissioner of education, 
and of Mortimer R. Proctor, governor of the state— 
W. C. B. 

A SERIES OF CONFERENCES ON GRADU- 

ATE EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 

Rocer P. McCurcueon, dean, Graduate School, 
Tulane University, and secretary-treasurer, Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, has sent 
to ScHooL AND Society the following announcement: 


Notes and News 





The conference . . . has received a grant from th, 
General Education Board to be used for a series of 
conferences on the problems of graduate education for 
Negroes. At these conferences, the leaders in higher 
education from both the white and the Negro institutions 
of the region will meet to survey the present facilities fo, 
graduate work and the acute needs. The Exeecutiy 
Committee . . . is now making detailed plans for gy 
conferences. They will probably be held during th 
summer of 1945 at Durham (N. C.), Atlanta, Nashyilie 
Jackson (Miss.), and Dallas. W. D. Funkhouser, degy, 
Graduate School, University of Kentucky, is president 
of the conference; D. C. MeIntosh, dean, Graduate School, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, is yice. 


president. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


GrorGE D. StToppArD, state commissioner of educa- 
tion and president, University of the State of New 
York, has been named as the tenth president of the 
University of Illinois to sueceed Arthur Cutts Willard, 
when the latter retires, July 1, 1946. Dr. Stoddard 
has been in his present position since July 1, 1943; 
Dr. Willard, in the presidency since 1936. 


Davin D. HENRy, executive vice-president, Wayne 
University (Detroit), has been appointed president, 
to sueceed the late Warren E. Bow, whose death was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 26. In this 
appointment, the Board of Education has consolidated 
the duties of the president and the vice-president 
and has divorced the presidency of the university 
and the superintendency of the city’s schools. 


Puitip KE. HENDERSON, vice-president, Western 
College (Oxford, Ohio), has been appointed president 
to succeed Mrs. Alexander Thomson, who is retiring 
upon advice of her physician. 

CoLoNEL K. S. Perkins has succeeded Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. S. Bryan as president, Oklahoma Mili- 
tary Academy (Claremore). 

Frances G. WALLACE has been appointed to suc- 
ceéd Eloise R. Tremain as principal, Ferry Hall 
(Lake Forest, Ill.). Miss Tremain has resigned 
after twenty-seven years as director of the school. 


AnprEY A. Porter, dean, School of Engineering, 
Purdue University, has been named acting president 
to serve until a suecessor to Edward C. Elliott, presi- 
dent, can be appointed. Dr. Elliott’s retirement, June 
30, was reported in ScHoot AND Society, February 
17. Frank C. Hockema, executive dean, and Robert 





B. Stewart, controller, have been appointed vice. 
presidents. 


J. B. Hitson has been appointed acting president, 
Wesleyan Methodist College (Central, 8S. C.), to 
serve until the appointment of a successor to John 
F. Childs, president, who is retiring because of il! 
health. 


JoHN R. HutcHeson, who has been serving as 
acting president, Virginia Polytechnie Institute, since 
last January when Julian A. Burruss was injured, 
will continue in this post until a successor to Dr. 
Burruss can be appointed. Dr. Burruss will become 
president emeritus, July 1. 


J. B. Grorce, former president, Mississippi South- 
ern College (Hattiesburg), whose resignation was 
reported in ScHoout anpD Society, February 17, has 
been appointed assistant director, Goodwyn Institute 
(Memphis, Tenn.), according to an announcemell 
released to the press by C. C. Ogilvie, director, 
May 19. 


IN a special notice sent to ScHooL AND Socrgty, 
the following changes in title and promotions at 
the University of Cincinnati were announced: Norman 
P. Auburn, whose appointment as dean of universit) 
administration was reported in these columns, Janv- 
ary 8, 1944, has been given the additional title o! 
vice-president. Promotions include those of I. A. 
Barnett (mathematics) to a professorship; Charles 
M. Diserens (psychology), W. A. Dreyer (zoology), 
Harold J. Garber (chemical engineering), C. L. 
Martin (architectural design), Ray G. Price (bus: 
ness education), and William B. Reynolds (applied 
science) to associate professorships; W. C. Taylor 
(mathematics) to an assistant professorship; J. E. 
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Allan (architecture), J. E. Bechtold (modeling), and 
z. L. Grooms (freehand drawing) to part-time as- 
sistant professorships; and Louis A. Safer (otolaryn- 
gology) to an instructorship. 


Joun R. Kineman, JR., treasurer, Dunwoody In- 
stitute (Minneapolis), has been appointed director to 
succeed Charles Allen Prosser, known as the “dean 
of vocational education,” who at the age of seventy- 
three years has resigned. 


Rozert N. PEELER, executive secretary of the North 
Carolina State Textbook Commission, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the North Carolina State 
School for the Blind and Deaf (Raleigh) to succeed 
(, E. Lineberry, who will retire, July 1, after twenty- 
seven years of service. 


J. Douatas Brown, whose appointment as dean 
of the faculty, Princeton University, was reported in 
ScnooL AND Society, May 5, has sent an amended 
statement to the editor saying that he will not assume 
his new duties until July 1, 1946. In the interim, 
Dr. Brown will continue in his post as professor of 
economies and director of the industrial-relations 


section. 


Tue following appointments and retirements have 
been announced by Boston University: Chester M. 
Alter, who has been serving as acting dean, Graduate 
School, during the absence of Howard M. LeSourd, 
has been appointed to the deanship, and Dean 
LeSourd will take over the deanship of the newly 
established Department of Radio and Visual Educa- 
tion upon the conclusion of his duties as director 
of the Ameriean Palestine Committee. Kenneth G. 
Kelley, professor of music education, has been named 
acting dean, College of Music, succeeding the late 
Alfred H. Meyer, dean. Elsbeth Melville, director 
of admissions, guidance, residence, and student ac- 
tivities, Westbrook Junior College (Portland, Me.), 
has been appointed dean of women to succeed Lucy 
Jenkins Franklin, who is retiring after 21 years of 
Walter C. Muelder, professor of Christian 
theology and Christian ethies, University of South- 
ern California, sueceeds Earl Marlatt in the dean- 
ship of the School of Theology. Dean Marlatt has 
been transferred to the directorship of the division 
of religious education in the department of religious 
education and philosophy of literature, which was 
“established for him some ten years ago.” 


service. 


Tue University of Chicago has announced the 
formation of a council of 51 staff members, “the first 
selection of the supreme academic body on the campus 
under the reorganization plan voted by the trustees 
last December.” Among those appointed are the 
following deans: Helen R. Wright, School of Social 
Service Administration; Garfield V. Cox, School of 
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Business; Wilbur G. Katz, Law School; Richard P. 
McKeon, Division of Humanities; Clarence H. Faust, 
the College; and Ralph A. Beals, who will become 
dean of the Graduate School of Library Science, 
September 1. The appointment to the council of 
Thelma Porter, head of the department of home eco- 
nomies, and Gertrude E. Smith, head of the depart- 
ment of Greek, was also announced. 


G. DonaLp Hupson, professor of geography, North- 
western University, has been appointed chairman of 
a newly established department of geography that 
has been created as a result of the “increasing im- 
portance of geography as a social science.” In this 
connection, Edward B. Espenshade, Jr., and Clyde 
F. Kohn have been appointed to assistant professor- 
ships in the department. Professor Kohn: goes to 
the university from the staff of Harvard University; 
Professor Espenshade, former assistant professor of 
geography, the University of Chicago, is at present 
on a confidential mission to Europe for the War and 
Navy departments. 


ALEJANDRO ALFARO ARRIAGA, who has been spend- 
ing the past two years at the University of Colorado, 
has returned to Honduras, where he has accepted an 
appointment as professor of public administration in 
the School of Law, Tegucigalpa. 


F. S. Mortimer, professor of chemistry, Illinois 
Wesleyan University (Bloomington), has been ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry, Rollins College (Win- 
ter Park, Fla.). G. Harlowe Evans, professor of 
chemistry, Huntingdon College (Montgomery, Ala.), 
has succeeded Dr. Mortimer. 


KATHARINE M. Maurer, formerly instructor in the 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
was recently appointed associate professor of home 
economies, University of Nebraska, to conduct a re- 
search program in the area of rural family life. 


LorEN C. Ersevey, professor of sociology, Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, will give three courses—primitive art, 
race and culture, and ethnography—during the sum- 
mer session at the University of Pennsylvania. 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, president, Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association of America, was elected 
president of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
at a meeting of the Board of Trustees, May 17. Mr. 
Josephs, who assumed office, June 1, succeeds the late 
Walter A. Jessup, whose death was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, July 17, 1944, and the late 
Frederick P. Keppel, who retired in 1941. 


Henry CHAUNCEY, assistant to the dean of the fac- 
ulty, Harvard College, has been appointed associate 
secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board 
to sueceed John M. Stalnaker, whose appointment as 
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Recent Deaths 


Francis L. Rovuaisr, assistant professor of Frene¢h, ( 
City College (New York), died, May 21, at the age 
of sixty-eight years. Dr. Rougier, who joined the t 
department of Romance languages as an instructoy 
(1911), was advanced to an assistant professorship ' 
in 1937. | 


THomas C. Forrester, former superintendent, 
Rochester (N. Y.) School for the Deaf, died, May 22 
Dr. Forrester, who was born in Glasgow (Scotland), 
taught in the Glasgow Institute for the Deaf before 
coming to the United States. He served the Rochester 
Lean AASHEIM, deputy superintendent of schools, school frei: 1018. wetdl bis sete ae. 


Sheridan County (Mont.), has succeeded Bernardine ss " 
Palutzke in the superintendency. Kennet K. Berry, a member of the staff of the 


department of religion and philosophy, Stephens (Col- 
lege (Columbia, Mo), died, May 23, at the age of 
thirty-five years. Before going to the college (1943), . 
he had taught in the University of Tampa and in 
Webber College (Babson Park, Fla.). 


dean of students, Stanford University, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, March 31. Harold O. Gul- 
liksen, professor of psychology, Princeton University, 
has been named research secretary. Mr. Chauncey 
will take office, July 1; Dr. Gulliksen, September 1. 


THEODORE A. JACKSON, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, University of Delaware, has been appointed 
chief consulting psychologist, Stevens and Kellogg, 
Ltd., with offices at 970 Sun Life Building, Montreal. 


Wiutu1Am QO. WooprorpD has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Highlands County (Fla.). 


In a comprehensive reorganization of the adminis- 
trative staff of the public schools of Seattle (Wash.), 
Lyle Stewart, administrative assistant, was named as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of administration of 
the junior high schools, seventh- and eighth-grade cen- 


° ° Vin ja ml + . " q 
ters, and parental schools; Kenneth Selby, principal, Grorce RICKER BERRY, professor emeritus of : 
Cleveland Junior-Senior High Schools, was elected as- Semitic languages and literature, Colgate-Rochester 


Divinity School (Rochester, N. Y.), died, May 24, at ( 
the age of eighty years. Dr. Berry, an internationally | 
known Semitie scholar and archaeologist, had served 
the school as instructor in Semitic languages (1896- 
98), professor of Semitic languages (1898-1916), pro- 
fessor of hermeneutics and Old Testament history and 
theology (1916-18), professor of Old Testament in- 
terpretation and Semitie languages (1918-28), and 
; ; professor of Semitic languages and literature (1928- 
THe Reverend Timotuy F. O’LEary, instructor in 34). b 
education, the Catholic University of America (Wash- h 


sistant superintendent in charge of the administration 
of the elementary schools; Ernest W. Campbell, as- 
sistant superintendent, formerly in charge of junior 
high schools and elementary schools, was placed in 
charge of high schools and vocational and adult edu- 
eation; and Frank M. Brock will continue as assistant 
superintendent and business manager, and W. Virgil 
Smith in charge of curriculum and instruction. 


ington, D. C.), has been appointed headmaster of the Goprrey N. EHRLICH, associate professor of (ier. . 

new Catholie High School, North End, Boston. He ™&, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, succumbed to 4 

will assume his new post in September. heart attack at the wheel of his car, May 25. Mr. : 
Tun College of Haucation, the Ohio Sisie Uae: eee ee 
; . Pome acne ee University of California (Los Angeles), the Univer- 

sity, has announced the retirement of two of its ad- sity of Chicago, and the University of Wisconsin be : 


ministrative heads: Arthur J. Klein, dean of the col- 
lege, and Charles Scott Berry, chairman of the Bureau 
of Special and Adult Education. Both retirements 
Dean Klein’s retirement will 
terminate 15 years of service to education in the uni- 
versity and in the state. Professor Berry also entered 


fore going to the post at Syracuse University. 


THE ReverenpD Epwarp J. Baxter, 8.J., deat, , 
School of Adult Education, and chairman of the Vet- ( 
erans Committee, Fordham University, died, May 26, , 
at the age of thirty-seven years. Father Baxter had R 
taught in St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, N. J.) and 
in Woodstock (Md.) College before going to the Uni- 
versity of Seranton (Pa.) in 1942 as dean. In 194, 
he was named to the first deanship of Fordham Uni- ; 
versity School of Adult Education. 


are set for August 31. 


the university in 1930, coming from the University of 
Michigan to become the first director of the bureau. 


Barcus TICHENOR, librarian, Ball State Teachers 
College (Muncie, Ind.), will retire, July 13. No sue- 
cessor to Miss Tichenor has as yet been appointed. 
Esther J. Swenson, assistant professor of education, Education in the Magazines 

THE June number of The American Mercury earmes ( 


an aticle, “Is Progressive Education Through?” by 


and Margaret Small, assistant professor of physical 
education, who have been on leave of absence for the 


past year, have resigned. James L. Mursell, professor of education, Teachers . 
CLaRA JULIA ANDERSEN, director of physical edu- College, Columbia University. Dr. Mursell believes , 
eation, Grinnell (Iowa) College, resigned, June 1. that the values inherent in many of the reforms 10- I 
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stituted by the Progressives have been thrown into 
disrepute by “the exasperating exuberance of a great 
many, though by no means all, Progressives—the ex- 
traordinary things they say, the queer language they 
use, their inveterate love for dabbling in the murky 
waters of psychiatry and for cloudy and sentimental 
philosophizing.” He also thinks that both the Pro- 
oressives and their critics have certain obligations in 
ontributing to the improvement of edueation. The 
wities ought to “attack the nonsense that is talked 
and practised, but not ignore the sense.” The Pro- 
eressives, on the other hand, should “give much more 
weight to the effective learning made possible by their 
flexible and intelligent arrangements, . . . set a high 
value on orderly self-discipline and on genuine effort 
wotivated by an intrinsie desire for attainment, .. . 
lend all possible support to raising the competence 
and stimulating the professional devotion of teachers 
and administrative officers.” 


Mary SHATTUCK FisHeEr, professor of child study, 
Vassar College, has contributed to the June number of 
the Woman’s Home Companion an interesting article 
on shyness in young children—the reasons for their 
being shy and ways of handling the condition. While 
the discussion is somewhat brief for the seope of the 
topic handled, the layman will find several helpful 


suggestions. 


Honors and Awards 

LYMAN Bryson, director of education, Columbia 
Broadeasting System, recently received the “four 
bomb” award from the Writers’ War Board, the 
highest rating for the month of May, presented in 
reognition of “war-aiding programs and motion 
pictures.” The award was conferred for his work 
ss moderator of “People’s Platform” (Saturdays, 
(:15-6:45 P.M., EWT), and for his series of talks, 
‘Problems of the Peace” (Sundays, 1: 30-1: 45 P.M., 
EWT). 


For distinguished service to the profession of 
speech pathology, Carl E. Seashore, dean, Graduate 
College, the State University of Iowa, has been named 
s the first recipient of an award by the American 
Speech Correction Association, the new “Honors of 
the Association.” 

Davin Russewt, chairman of the department of 
speech, Southern Methodist University (Dallas), has 
been appointed Poet Laureate of Texas for a period 
‘i two years by a joint committee of the House and 
Senate of the state legislature. 


Other Items 

THE University of California has announced that it 
mil continue to operate on a three-term basis at least 
intl July 1, 1946. In making the announcement, 
Robert C. Sproul, president, said that it “would be 
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impossible to return to the two-semester basis this 
year because of the demands of the Navy in its V-12 
training program, the Veterans Administration, and 
Selective Service.” 


THE Cleveland Hearing Center and the speech clinic 
at Western Reserve University have formed the Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center, Ine., and will estab- 
lish headquarters at 11,206 Euclid Avenue in the 
fall or as soon as release of material and labor for 
remodeling permit. James R. Garfield, president of 
Garfield House, where the hearing center is now situ- 
ated, is chairman of the newly organized board, and 
the name, Garfield House, will be retained for the new 
center. 


CORRESPONDENCE courses for the blind, “the first at 
college level to be offered anywhere,” are being opened 
by the home-study department of the University of 
Chicago in co-operation with the Hadley Correspond- 
ence School for the Blind (Winnetka, Ill.), according 
to an announcement released to the press, May 16, by 
the university. The board of trustees of the univer- 
sity has voted “to reduce to one half the $25.00 tuition 
fee for correspondence courses taken by blind stu- 
dents.” 

A LIMITED number of scholarships for superior stu- 
dents ‘who wish to undertake advanced study will be 
available at the Graduate School, University of New 
Hampshire, according to an announcement sent to 
ScHoo. AND Society by Herman L. Slobin, dean. 
Covering full tuition, the awards will be based upon 
“a student’s financial need, his undergradute scholastic 
record, and ... the results he achieves in the Grad- 
uate Record Examination.” 


Tue Republic of France has given Western Re- 
serve University a total of $625 to pay for six resi- 
dent scholarships in French House on the university 
campus this summer. Announcement of the award 
was received on May 21, by Emile B. de Sauze, pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, from the Cultural Di- 
vision of the French Embassy in Washington. The 
School of French and French House will open on 
June 18 and will continue until July 27. 


NINETEEN fellowship awards with stipends totaling 
$28,500 were announced, May 25, by the American 
Association of University Women. The fellowships, 
all but two for $1,000, are awarded annually to 
women scholars for projects in advanced research. 
Most of the awards this year are in the liberal arts, 
since war work has absorbed most physical-science re- 
searchers, women as well as men. 


FEeLLowsuips for a year’s graduate study in health 
education leading to a master’s degree in public health 
are being offered to qualified men and women by 
the U. S. Public Health Service through funds made 
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available by the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. The fellowships, effective for the fall col- 
legiate quarter of 1945, provide a year’s study at 
the University of North Carolina, Yale University, 
or the University of Michigan. Interested persons 
should apply to U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington 25, for information and application blanks. 


Shorter Papers. 
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A NEW medical college in Newark (N. J.), knowy 
as the Essex College of Medicine and Surgery, wa; 
incorporated last year and is now in the process of 
completing its organization. The laboratory equip. 
ment, secured from the former Oglethorpe (Ga,) Uni. 
versity Medical School, is ready for service, ang 
the staff has been selected. 





WHAT IS AMERICAN HISTORY? 

THERE has been of late considerable discussion of 
the teaching of American history in the schools. Few 
will care to dispute its importance, but just what is 
American history? 

Scholars have long since abandoned the concept of 
history as a mere recital of the dates of presidents, 
wars, and treaties. They are all agreed that history 
is the study of a people or period in all the varied 
aspects of life. American history, therefore, is the 
study of the American people in their manifold as- 
pects, political, social, economic, intellectual, and re- 
ligious. There is no argument here. Many, however, 
are apt to go astray as to when American history 
begins. 

Does American history begin with the adoption of 
the Constitution? With the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence? With Jamestown? In 1492? But why pick 
on 1492? The circumstances which led Columbus to 
the discovery of America had their roots deep in the 
past. Columbus’s search for a new route to the Indies 
was in large part the result of the Crusades, which 
created a demand for the wares of the East. The 
daring which sent him into the unknown, the maps 
which he used, were both the products of the Renais- 
sance, which was the quickening of men’s pulse caused 
by the renewed study of antiquity. 

That most sacred of all American documents, the 
Declaration of Independence, is not something created 
out of whole cloth but an eternal beacon fashioned by 
a genius out of the accumulated achievements of the 
ages. The concept of the equality of man, which is 
the basis of the Declaration, is derived from Palestine, 
from Greece, and from Rome. In like manner, Amer- 
ican law is founded on English common law with its 
venerable tradition. 

American history, in short, is everything that goes 
to make this country what it is. It is that civilization 
which grew up around the Mediterranean, in Egypt, 
in Palestine, in Greece, in Rome, and was transplanted 
to western Europe and thence to this soil which we 
eall after an Italian sailor. American history is 
It is Homer, Socrates, and 
It is St. Augus- 


Moses, Isaiah, and Jesus. 
It is Cicero and Vergil. 


Aristotle. 








tine, Thomas Aquinas, and Leonardo da Vinci. It js 
the Magna Charta, Macbeth, and Paradise Lost. 

To begin American history with 1492 is not only 
to omit a large part of that history; it is to make 
impossible a proper understanding of any of it. 
American history, severed from its roots, can only 
wither and die; American history, considered as 4 
part of the story of man, will ever inspire the stu. 
dent, young or old, to a glorious appreciation of 
the heritage which is his and make him see in America 
the realization—potentially at least—of all the aspira- 
tions of the human race. 

NatTHAN T. STEINLAUF 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 

WEST AND SOUTH, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis 5 


THE NATIONAL SEX RATIO AND THE 
PROBLEM OF “RECONVERSION” 


SEVERAL friends recently sat around a large dining 
table, conversing about various things as they ate. 
Since they were all college graduates the topics even- 
tually swung to academic experiences, and from the 
humorous to a consideration of more weighty matters. 
After the men had just about exhausted their fund 
of anecdotes one of the women spoke up to tell a 
simple yet significant story. 

The young lady related how she and her brother 
had prepared for college at the same time, and how 
her father had spent some time talking about the 
courses which his son ought to choose, effective meth- 
ods of study, and what was to be expected of such 
a promising young man. One day, just before theit 
departure the daughter asked her father what studies 
he would advise her to select. He replied that she 
should go up to school, get settled, look around, and 
then enroll in whatever she most desired. That 's 
just what she did. The story may not be typical of 
many fathers but it does illustrate something far mor? 
important than merely the experiences of one youls 
“co-ed.” It indicates the vestige of an old, old att 
tude. 

During the past generations education was © 
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sidered primarily a male prerogative, or even a neces- 
sity, and only very slowly, even reluctantly at times, 
were women given the privilege of, or any encourage- 
ment in, attaining higher learning. A century ago it 
would have been difficult to find any women in the 
professions of law, journalism, medicine, or architec- 
ture. In those days even the work of nursing was 
largely reserved for men. 

In the field of machinery men were assumed to 
possess the creative talents as well as superior nat- 
ural operating ability, for mechanical devices were 
considered to be quite foreign to the gentle feminine 
nature. However in the 1860’s women took out 40 
patents a year, and in the 1880’s more than 100 a 
year. In the 1890’s they averaged one a day, but 
their records were still to inerease, for by 1910 they 
had well over 8,000 patents to their credit, while none 
at all had been expected of them. 

Throughout the history of the country the majority 
of jobs outside the home called for strength and en- 
durance, both of which were supposed to be almost 
exclusively masculine possessions. That point of view 
could have been readily defended a few generations 
ago, but one wonders how appropriate it is at the 
present time. 

For the past 75 years more girls have been grad- 
uated from high schools than boys. In the distant 
year of 1870, 7,064 boys proudly emerged from the 
school halls with their scrolls, while 8,936 girls were 
equally honored. In the very recent year of 1940, 
578,048 boys again trod with dignity across the plat- 
forms to hear their names called and to be handed 
their diplomas. The girls again outnumbered the 
boys, for 650,198 of them also received their certifi- 
This is indicative of 
the fact that women have been increasingly taking 
advantage of their opportunities to get a general and 
technical education, and at the present time one ean- 
not see any significant variation from the trends of 
the past deeades. 

During the past five years there has been a large 
increase in the number of occupations thrown open to 
women. This is probably due to two major factors, 
one of which has appeared before us fairly recently, 
while the other has been developing more slowly. The 
irst is that the need of many thousands of new work- 
ers has speeded up the equalization of opportunities 
for both men and women. The bars of prejudice, 
prerogative, and prestige have been let down, and the 
result has been that women have taken to the handling 
of mechanieal devices far more efficiently than some 
people had thought they ever could. 

The seeond factor is that the perfection of ma- 
thinery has gone steadily forward until at present its 


cates of high-school graduation. 
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manipulation is more a matter of learning the tech- 
niques than of superior muscular power. Millions of 
women have exhibited interest and capabilities in this 
unexpected direction, with the result that they now 
occupy a vast number of mechanized jobs, and many 
of them will stay there for a long time if they have 
any choice in deciding their futures. 

A few more facts may throw additional light on the 
nature of these social changes. In 1910, there were 
2,692,000 more males than females in our population. 
In 1920, the Census data disclosed that this number 
had fallen to 2,090,000, which indicated to discerning 
people that the national sex ratio was moving toward 
an equalization. ‘n 1930, the population figures indi- 
cated that there were only 1,499,000 more men than 
women despite the fact that the whole population had 
increased by 30,000,000 during the preceding 20 years. 
The recent population figures for 1940 show that the 
sex ratio had dropped again until there were only 
697,000 more men than women. At that rate the dif- 
ferential will probably have disappeared before the 
next national census. 

In the figures given in the preceding paragraphs 
we find some important thoughts for educators. Per- 
haps a résumé of the points presented might bring 
them into a better focus: 


1. The number of girls who are being graduated from 
high schools has exceeded that of boys for several gen- 
erations. 

2. Modern machinery is usually so easy to operate that 
women can handle many mechanized jobs just about as 
well as men. 

3. The number of women who have entered factories, 
laboratories, and technical schools shows a very marked 
trend to occupations which were once predominantly held 
by men. 

4. The number of females in the population is rapidly 
approaching that of males, and in a short time may equal 
the masculine element. 


From these observations it is quite clear that women 
in the near future will need and demand vastly more 
basic and technical education than they have ever re- 
ceived in the past. Yet when we read certain learned 
articles on the curriculum of the future, do we always 
find that the new interests and skills which have been 
taken on by women in the past ten years are given 
equal consideration with the interests and skills of 
men? 

When we speak of reconversion, do we have in 
mind that the women of the land will be as vitally 
concerned as the men? Perhaps so, but there still ap- 
pears to be a trace of the old idea that if men are 
assisted by giving them new and better educational 
opportunities a large part of our reorientation to a 
life of peace will have been done. The problem has 
shifted its foundations, even while we have been con- 
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templating it, and old patterns no longer can be used 
to design the intellectual garments for the new world, 
that is, for the next generation. We must now think 
of a massive readjustment which will be of equal con- 


Correspondence 
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cern to both men and women, and education hag ap 
opportunity to give equal assistance to both. 


CHESTER ALEXAN 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, ™ 


FuLtTon, Mo. 





STILL ANOTHER PLEA FOR RATIONAL 
PHYSICAL-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


WueEn Count Etoxinod read Lieutenant Lafferty’s 
comments (SCHOOL AND Society, January 13, 1945) 
on “The Physical Education Débicle”’ (ScHooL AND 
Society, November 25, 1944) he remarked, with a 
brilliant show of teeth: “The Lieutenant flatters me: 
he imitates my literary style! But:how sad,” he 
added gravely, “that he apparently intends not to 
imitate my researches; for if he and his cohorts in 
physical education only would, your nation might 
soon become at least ten per cent more fit than today. 
Fancy that, s’tl vous plait: the working equivalent 
of ten million more man-power to meet the burdens 
of world leadership and service—without increasing 
at all the number of mouths to feed, bodies to clothe 
and shelter, minds to educate and amuse! Tonnere 
de bon Dieu! Nom de nom de nom!” 

I calmed him with difficulty. “Your turn, now,” 
he insisted. Suceumbing to the Count’s blandish- 
ments, I append hereafter a few notes and accord 
Lieutenant Lafferty the courtesy of taking cognizance 
of each of his paragraphs—by number. 

1. Characterizing the title “The Physical Education 
Débacle” as “non-committal” is surely a new high in, 
shall we say, understatement? 

2. Though characterized by the critic as “double- 
talk”—was it Etoxinod’s plea to investigate a certain 
method of improving true-false tests?—the Count’s 
entire article is really a vigorously annotated bibliog- 
raphy! But nowhere in the Lieutenant’s remarks 
is it clear that he read carefully the articles referred 
to. 

3. All is relativity. American physical directors 
and athletic coaches are, as a rule, better paid than 
are other teachers in the same schools. Moreover, 
even if unwittingly, the average physical director in 
North America today does his pupils more harm than 
good when all the effects of his leadership are prop- 
erly assayed. (See The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching’s Bulletin 23; also “A 
Challenge to Manhood,” NAPFI, 1943.) 

4. Quite wrong. Count Etoxinod knows this coun- 
try quite as well as I, who for fifteen years traveled 
20,000-35,000 miles annually in the interests of ra- 
tional physical-edueation programs, which everywhere 
were indorsed by school administrators, professors, 
psychologists, philosophers, but almost everywhere 


were rejected by “physical educators,” often in the 
spirit of Lieutenant Lafferty’s amiable sophistries, 
With reference to “compulsion,” Count Etoxinod ob- 
served that American schools do not “leave it pretty 
much up to the individual” in such subjects as read- 
ing, arithmetic, English, history. 

5. A typical excuse for failure to do what parents 
delight to have done in their schools. (See T. H. 
Hines’s article “A New Emphasis on Health,” in the 
January, 1939, Journal of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, or my February, 1945, article in 
The American School Board Journal.) 

6. Where the program referred to by Count 
Etoxinod is used, excellent results accrue regardless 
of parental pecuniary status. Thus, in 1940, in a 
Columbia (S. C.) junior high school, the academic 
faculty, on hearing PFI Programs described, volun- 
teered to maintain a “faculty fund” to provide for 
“low-fitness pupils whose parents cannot afford proper 
food or medical care”! (See also “Boston University 
Studies in Physical Education,” 1935, a 300-page 
book; and the April and December, 1940, issues of 
Education.) 

7. I pass over reflections on the Count’s intelli- 
gence to note: (a) 1944 accomplishments in physi- 
eal education were not demonstrably better than in 
1917; indeed, the evidence is to the contrary. Nor 
was it a “cosmic-eyed enunciator” who, in 194%), 
called our nation “physically soft,” it was the Lieu- 
tenant’s late Commander-in-chief. (b) Infant mor- 
tality rates have nothing to do with school-directed 
physical education. (¢) Our eritie strove to find fault 
with the Count by lauding various school-health ser- 
vices. Now the Count, nowhere denying that much 
good has been done, insisted upon—and documented— 
an amazing deficiency of results, which the Lieutenant 
characteristically ignored. Thus the Raymond Franzen 
reference reported, for New York City schools in 
1934, the following, from a two-year investigation 
costing $60,000: 

1. 2 per cent ‘‘suecess’’ in mere endeavors to discove! 
and continue to treat visual defects. 

2. 2 per cent ‘‘suecess’’ in mere endeavors to discover? 


and continue to treat dental defects. ey 
3. 5, 9, and 38 per cent ‘‘success’’ for others. Q. E. D.? 


8. No comment. 
9. Are not these quips irrelevant? 


10. Two improprieties: First, it was implied that 
job 


physical educators have already done a splendid . 
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of pupil physical development. The plain fact is that, 
until 1940, hardly a “physical educator” in North 
America would espouse physical fitness as even a 
theoretical aim, to say nothing of modifying his 
school program to achieve it; while those few who 
did were widely ridiculed as “muscle men.” Second, 
the baleful influence of certain leading physical-edu- 
cation training schools is well demonstrated by the 
caustic advice, late in 1944, of a “Joint Committee 
on Physical Fitness” composed of representatives of 
the National Committee on Physical Fitness and the 
American Medical Association : 

It is recommended that professional-training institu- 
tions be urged to revise if necessary their programs for 
the training of teachers of health and physical education 
and of recreation leaders to give special consideration to 
promotion of health and physical fitness. 

1l. The implication here is that Count Etoxinod 
stands alone in eriticizing North American health edu- 
cation. But contemplate, among a hundred others, 
a press release dated Washington, December 10, 1944, 
by Katherine Lenroot, devoted chief of the U. 8. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who concluded a statistical summary 
thus : 

Shocking as conditions are, they are perhaps better 
than we have a right to expect, considering the year-by- 
year nation-wide neglect of the health of children. 

12. The Lafferty letter ends with a gratuitous sniff 
at an author and publisher who has crusaded valiantly 
to popularize health in North America. Bernarr Mac- 
Fadden may have stimulated some enthusiasts to 
overdevelop themselves. But if the Lieutenant had 
accorded SCHOOL AND Society readers the elementary 
courtesy of perusing the Count’s references before 
indulging himself, he would have discovered that 


Reborts... 
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PFI Programs are aimed, and scientifically directed, 
almost as much at discouraging physical overdevel- 
opment as at the acquirement of strength and endur- 
ance. 

In conclusion, I must report Count Etoxinod’s sum- 
mary of the Lieutenant’s letter. “Parbleau,” he be- 
gan—‘“Parbleau! The Lieutenant has proved my 
case—that ‘pedagogues stand in the way of their own 
welfare.’ For he has trifled—even disdainfully—with 
the vital subject he chose to ridicule! He has aided 
your cause, too. For at last American schoolmen 
have a printed example of the sort of criticism of PFI 
Programs I heard everywhere, and which must have 
greatly misled sincere fieldworkers in physical edu- 
cation. Surely, now, ScHooL aND Society readers 
will themselves investigate the sources I cited—and 
perhaps even write to the men I named—or, best of 
all, visit, say, Syracuse University! But tell me, 
what other reference would you have me cite?” 

And I replied: “Old Friend, I would, after saluting 
the spirit of Prometheus, which animates all Cura- 
tioni, have American schoolmen master the leading 
article for October 28, 1939, in Schoo anp Society, 
and then read articles on PFI Programs appearing 
in The American School Board Journal for December, 
1944, and February and April, 1945, after which I 
hope they will study particularly chapters 1, 3, 8, 14, 
and 15 of H. Harrison Clarke’s “The Application of 
Measurement to Health and Physical Edueation.” 
(Prentice-Hall, Inec., 1945.) Beyond these, let their 
eagerness to serve their pupils, their nation, and 
humanity be their guides.” 

FREDERICK RAND RoGERs 


PRESIDENT, NORTH AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
FITNESS INSTITUTE 





FACULTY GUIDANCE WORKSHOP AT 
CLARK COLLEGE 

Tue Faculty Workshop of Clark College (Atlanta), 
which was held weekly during the month of March, 
1945, was conducted by the Academie Council of the 
college. During the period of orientation for the 
school term, 194445, the council in its report to the 
faculty listed the following objectives: (1) to sense 
and aid in the development of the general program 
of the college; (2) to determine the academic policies 
of the college; (3) to aid in developing a program 
of studies in keeping with the needs of the students, 
social changes, and educational theories and practices; 
and (4) to provide a professional environment on 
the college campus conducive to the inservice growth 
of the faculty. It was in the light of these objectives, 
‘specially the fourth, that the council felt a sense of 
tesponsibility for the general program of the college 


to the extent of directing the thinking of the faculty 
and aiding in the revision of those phases of the col- 
lege program which are not considered necessarily as 
academic. 

The selection of the theme, “Guidance on the Col- 
lege Level,” for special study was the result of a 
felt need on the part of college officials and faculty. 
Within the past two years the college turnover has 
been such as to necessitate the need for a longer and 
more intensive period of orientation than could be 
provided at the beginning of the college term. 

Among the new members of the faculty for the 
school year 1944-45 were the dean of men and dean 
of women. It was thought that after a semester of 
observation, work, and study at Clark College, these 
two individuals should be in a position to aid the 
faculty in helping students to solve many of their new 
and pressing problems. 
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The objectives set up for the workshop were as 
follows: 

1. To study the immediate needs of students of the col- 
lege, especially those conditioned by our present crisis. 

2. To re-examine the underlying principles of guidance. 

3. To study the program of personnel services and 
guidance at Clark College in the light of stated aims and 
objectives. 

4. To offer suggestions for formulating an improved 
program of personnel services and guidance. 

The experiences of the faculty were of a workshop 
nature to the extent that all meetings were informal 
and each individual was given the opportunity to 
study and present those phases of the problem of 
vital interest to him. The theme for the period was 
analyzed in terms of the following topics: (1) The 
Aims of Clark College and Their Implications for 
Guidance; (2) Principles and Techniques of Guidance 
on the College Level; (3) The Organization and Ac- 
tivities of a Guidance Program in Small Colleges; 
and (4) The Effectiveness of the Guidance Program 
at Clark in Meeting the Needs of Its Students. 

Serving as discussion leaders were: James P. 
Brawley, president of the college; Ethna Beulah 
Winston, dean of women; Rose Ella King, counselor 
to women; and A. A. MePheeters, dean of instruction. 
Consultants: A. B. Wright, professor of business 
administration; Sarah H. 
French; Frances E. Clark, assistant registrar; Dovie 
Reeves, assistant dean of women; W. R. Burns, pro- 
fessor of chemistry; A. O. Bustamante, dean of men; 


Cureton, professor of 


J. J. Dennis, professor of mathematics; J. deKoven 
Killingsworth and W. A. Carver, professors of musie. 


A. A. MCPHEETERS 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, 
CLARK COLLEGE, 
ATLANTA 


INSTITUTIONS PLAN FOR VETERANS 

In the midst of prolonged discussion as to the type 
of education to be offered returning veterans, the ways 
and means of financing this edueation, and the specu- 
lation as to whether or not veterans will avail them- 
selves of educational opportunities, not only have 
many colleges and universities established courses for 
returning servicemen, but some report that numbers 
of veterans were enrolled in the second semester. 

The Pennsylvania State College, for example, an- 
nounces that 40 ex-servicemen were enrolled in the 
spring semester for the first time. Boston University 
has had 255 veterans including three WACS and six 
ex-Army nurses. William D. Coder, director of vet- 
erans’ service, the State University of Iowa, reports 
that the “more than 250 veterans now enrolled on the 


tee 


same general basis as other students” are more “seri- 
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ous-minded than the average undergraduate of pre- 
war days.” 

All the institutions sending notices to ScHoon ayp 
Society have established special departments or coup. 
seling services for the returning serviceman. These 
offices not only afford guidance in the matter of gea. 
demie programs and in plans for work following grad. 
uation but advise returnees as to whether continued 
study is the greater desideratum. 

Wayne University (Detroit) has compiled a report 
of a detailed program which takes into consideration 
almost every problem that a veteran may face, paying 
particular attention to those of the mentally or phys. 
ically handicapped. 

The University of Nebraska, which has been plan- 
ning for more than a year, has drawn up a seven-point 
program “to serve the needs of returned men and 
women who have been with the Armed Forces.” The 
university will not require completion of high-schoo] 
education provided that prospective students “¢; 
demonstrate capacity to do college work.” This 
‘apacity will be determined by various kinds of con- 
prehensive tests. A considerable number of one., 
two-, and three-year curricula has been instituted for 
“persons who wish to enter upon their civilian ocecu- 
pation at the earliest possible date.” Acceleration is 
recognized as important, and a liberal policy has been 
inaugurated whereby students, if able, may carry more 
than the usual number of courses in any one semester. 

The University of Wyoming has prepared a short 
mimeographed statement of the services that will be 
given to each veteran who may be interested in attend- 
ing the university. This outlines in brief the quali- 
fications for admission, the credits for Army services, 
guidance available through the Advisory Committee on 
Veterans Relations, and the special courses, programs, 
and curricula. 

City College (New York City) has a more detailed 
prospectus that lists the specifie courses available as 
well as the services of the counseling office. 

The North Daketa Agricultural College (State Col- 
lege) has added a new major school, the School of 
Veterans Education, “to provide for the returning 
veteran such training as will prepare him for 4 
pleasant and profitable place in the postwar world.” 
Charles A. Sevrinson, dean of men and assistant to 
the president, F. L. Eversull, has been named to the 
deanship. The new school will act “both indepen- 
dently of, and in close co-operation with, each and 
all of the six schools already established.” It will set 
up courses of study to fit the individual needs of each 
veteran. 

Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa) has “deter- 


mined to modify many peacetime enrollment and grad- 


uation requirements in such a way as to enable vel- 
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erans to complete their college courses as speedily as 
nossible.” Service-training courses will be recognized 
for admission to advanced standing. 

At Western Reserve University the division of busi- 


ness administration 


will give “full college credit for 


ts new course for veterans and others in the manage- 


went and operation of small business.” The course is 


offered primarily for veterans “to train them in the 


operation and management of small business organi- 


ations for which they may receive loans under the 


terms of the GI Bill. 
Middlebury (Vt.) 


”? 


College has established a_ per- 


the program set up by the Veterans’ Counseling Ser- 
vice, Veterans will be admitted “on the basis of their 


previous edueation a 


nd the work done in service pro- 


crams. They will also receive credit for time spent 


in active service. 
wherever necessary.” 
The Veterans’ and 


Acceleration will be continued 


War Counseling Office, Brooklyn 


College, has shifted its major emphasis from courses 


yeparing students for war activities to the mainte- 


ance of its aeademie standards in recognition of the 


fact that “thoroughness and quality of preparation 


ae no less important for peacetime activities than 


they are for war activities. 


” The entire administrative 


procedure with regard to such matters as administra- 


tion, registration, scheduling of classes, payment of 


fees, and issuance of 


textbooks has been simplified and 


uified for the veteran to meet his unique require- 


At Hampton (Va. 


) Institute, as a first step in the 


program for veterans, “certain adaptations of the cur- 


riulum and of entr 


ance requirements have already 


den arranged for returning servicemen and service- 


women.” Veterans 1 
|) pre-employment 


nay speed up their education by 
sequences in various branches of 


agriculture leading to certificates; (2) accelerated in- 


dividual work in certain regular trade curricula lead- 


ug to diplomas; and (3) aecelerated individual work 


icertain courses reg’ 


ularly required for degrees. Stu- 


(ents may be admitted to “short sequences for certifi- 


tes, whether or not 


‘he requirement of 


they have completed high school.” 
high-school graduation may also 


ve Waived in the case of applicants for admission on 
in accelerated basis who have the equivalent of a high- 


tool education through training and experience in 


uilitary serviee.—L. 


R. B. 


CHILEAN DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


During the second week of January the educators 


o! Chile met in their 


First National Edueational Con- 


The purpose of the meeting was two-fold. On 
“@ one hand, the congress was to study and discuss 
“e projected law for reorganizing the educational 


‘amework of Chile. 


On the other hand, it was asked 


to devise methods and means for arousing the Chilean 
people to a desire for better education. 

The teaching profession was of the opinion that, 
while the projected law was good, yet it did not go 
far enough. It contemplated only an administrative 
reform. In light of this criticism the Ministry of 
Education and the Federation of Chilean Educators 
organized this first national congress. Without excep- 
tion, all teacher organizations sponsored the meeting. 
The sessions were held at the University of Chile. 
The significance of this meeting was rightly stated by 
the extreme leftist paper El Siglo (January 16, 1945) : 

This is a new and wonderful example of democracy 
and national unity which has taken place for the first 
time in Chilean history; for, in the midst of an atmos- 
phere of democracy and patriotism, the First National 
Congress on Education has been able to discuss in a 
highly professional way the pressing and fundamental 
problems of education and culture. 

The Minister of Edueation, Enrique Marshall, de- 
livered a stirring address in which he plead with the 
teachers to “throw off the ballast of tradition” and 
make the school an institution which will co-operate 
with the needs of the day. He urged that the glori- 
fication of labor, the formation of character, and the 
development of the will be emphasized in all the 
schools instead of a pure intellectualism far removed 
for everyday realities. 

The dynamic president of the Federation of Chilean 
Teachers, Alejandro Rios Valdivia, in a thought-pro- 
voking analysis showed the teachers the reality of the 
Chilean social and educational scene and begged the 
delegates to set aside personal interest during the con- 
gress and give to the government their best thinking 
on the needed educational reforms. 

With such a background the congress set to work. 
All delegates were assigned to committees for the pur- 
pose of discussing the various aspects of the educa- 
tional system. In these committee meetings, all the 
problems of education were fully and freely discussed. 
Freely, because there were not only members of the 
extreme right and left political parties in the sessions 
but also foreigners, such as Argentinians, Uruguay- 
ans, Eecuadorians, and North Americans, who took 
part in the discussions. In fact, the committee on 
secondary education elected as its chairman an out- 
standing Uruguayan educator. 

For more than a week the congress deliberated. 
There were many differences of opinion but finally the 
congress came to the following conclusions: 

1. All instruction should be in harmony with the real- 
ity of Chilean life. There should be more emphasis on 
combating illiteracy. 

2. Education in Chile, as a social function in a democ- 
racy, has not adequately entered the economic field. 
Hence there should be more emphasis on adult education. 
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3. Education should be an aid to national production 
in all its material, spiritual, and artistic aspects. 

4. Character education without a sectarian bias should 
be taught. 

5. The first three years of secondary education should 
not only be compulsory but the emphasis should be placed 


on the practical. 

6. A technical university should be created. 

7. Twenty-five per cent of the national budget should 
be allotted to education and the cities and industrial cor- 
porations should augment this sum by voluntary contri- 


butions. 
8. A program of advanced work for teachers in service 


should be inaugurated at once. 


In accord with the pleas of the president of the 
Confederation of Teachers, the congress spent little 
or no time on personal matters such as.salaries, tenure, 
and retirement. Rather, the congress endeavored to 
create a national interest in education in order to 
obtain a national reform in education. 


ARTHUR F. ZIMMERMAN, 
On leave from Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
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BENNETT, RicHARD (designed by). Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking-Glass. Dutton. 1945. $1.50. 
A decorative wall map (34” x 41”) based on the drawings 
of John Tenniel. The pictures are ‘identified’ by 40 quo- 
tations from Carroll’s fantasies. 

e 

Buck, Peart 8S. Tell the People—Mass Education in 

China (I. P. R. Pamphlets, No. 16). Pp. 72. Ameri- 
can Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 1 East 
54th St., New York 22. 1945. 25¢. 
Pearl Buck here offers ‘‘as a primary for peace’ such a 
plan of education for the world as James Yen, aristocratic 
scholar of China, set up for the plain people of his coun- 
try. The methods used by James Yen are “applicable any- 
where.” 





Levy, HyMAN, AND E. E. Premet. Elementary Statistics. 
Pp. vii+184. The Ronald Press Co. 1945. $2.25. 


The book is one of “Nelson’s Aeroscience Manuals” of which 
Dr. Levy is general editor. It propounds the doctrine that 
a knowledge of statistics—the ability to “understand the 
meaning of figures’? and to “draw from them whatever in- 
formation is to be wrung out’’—is indispensable to a well- 
educated person. 

e 


Arrowsmith (text edition, edited by 


LEWIS, SINCLAIR. 
Pp. xxv+486. Harcourt, 


Barbara Grace Spayd). 
Brace. 1945. $1.20. 

In this edition of Arrowsmith (first published, 1924), Miss 
Spayd has included a biographical sketch of the author, a 
chapter on “How Arrowsmith Was Written,” and one con- 
taining suggestions for study. Her purpose is to imbue 
ambitious youth with the true scientific spirit through “a 


MARTIN, Lycia O. 


MIERS, EARL SCHENCK. 


The Path to Lasting Peace. 
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character that typifies an ideal of intellectu ” 
Martin Arrowsmith. Integrity, 
e 


The Prediction of Success for Sty. 
dents in Teacher Education, Pp. viii+110. Bureay 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 


1944, $2.00. 

This study of the history and present status of selection of 
students for the State Teachers College (Trenton, N J.) i 
designed to improve entrance requirements, eliminate a 
satisfactory students “on a more scientific basis.” “and 
modify methods of guidance in accordance with “a ‘knowl 
edge of the factors of success.” ‘ 

e 


The Ivy Years. Pp. xiv +299 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 1945 
$2.50. 

This book is a realistic account of what takes place on the 
American college campus—its tangled web of experience ip. 
side and outside the student’s mind and heart—and of the 
resultant character and perspective on life that come out 
of it all. The Ivy Years is autobiographical and will be 
read as eagerly by those who are familiar with the univer. 
sity scene as by those who intend to become a part of it. 


REMMERS, H, H. (editor). ‘‘Studies in Higher Education| 


LII,’’ Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Guidance Con- 
ference, Purdue University, November 10-11, 1944, 
Pp. 66. 19485. 
e 

Pp. 15. Serra Club of Chi- 
cago, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 1945. 
In lots of 10, 7¢ ea.; 100, 6¢; 1,000, 5¢. 
Prepared by the Catholic Bishops of the United States, the 
pamphlet is designed “to direct thought to the errors of the 
past and the dangers of the future.” 


GHETD 


A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 








offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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